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{lothing the desert with beauty and reclaiming it to fruitfulness ; enlarging in- 
definitely the boundaries of polished nature, and opening the way for the ex- 
istence of millions of freemen of the English race over one of the most favour- 
ed portions of the earth, were achievements which, with all their dignity and 
value, did aot more powerfully recommend our American forefathers to the 
favour and protection of the good and the wise, than the motives from which 
they were undertaken, and the manner in which they were performed. 

Waish. 
THE enterprising spirit of the inhabitants of this country, 

has long elicited commendation from most of the nations of 
Europe, and however reluctant the English may have been to 
applaud, they have been compelled to admire it in silence. 
Our sails have been wafted by every breeze, whitened every 
ocean where the eye of man has ever rested, and our ships 
have borne the produce of every clime to this land of freedom. 
The forests of the west have fallen before the muscular ener- 
gy of our countrymen, and cities and villages, the fruit of their 
invincible resolution and industry, gladden the eye of the 
traveller as he wanders through these states; while the nume- 
rous colleges and academies which shed a benign lustre around 
him, exhibit in distinct colours, the intelligence which per- 
vades the community. This immense wilderness, has in two 
centuries by their strong nerves been converted into the abode 
of civilization. ‘The productions of every country are now 
borne across our western lakes, and up our mighty rivers, and 
in those wilds where a few yearssince the war-whoop rung upon 
the ear, and gave the signal of desolation and woe, the ac- 
cents of praise are now ascending from a thousand churches, to 
the throne of the Eternal. 

The first settlers of New-England, educated in a country at 
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that time the most enlightened on the glebe, and richly par- 
taking of its intellectual advantages, manifested the highest 
interest in the education of youth, and in the promotion of 
literature. They had known the blessings of learning by 
happy experience, and with a benevolence not narrowed by 
selfishness, but commensurate with the greatness of the object 
to be attained, they°looked forward through the vista of ages, 
and determined to impart them to succeeding generations. 
The same liberality which had been displayed by their coun- 
trymen towards the institutions of England, they exhibited 
soon after they had commenced clearing the forests of Massa- 
chusetts. Most of them were educated in the universities of 
England, and were well versed in the erudition of that age.* 
With an attachment to literature to which there is no parallel, 
in less than eight years after their arrival, they founded the 
university of Cambridge, and endowed it ina manner that 
would have done honour to those who greatly exceeded them 
in wealth. Of the two thousand Puritans who, according to 
Hume, were ejected from their livings, by the act of uniformity, 
many were the most popular preachers of the age. Nota small 
number of them came to this country, and brought with them an 
unusual spirit ofliberality and independence, and to them are we 
indebted for that diffusion of intelligence, which is the pride 
and boast of every inhabitant of these states. The excur- 
sions of the savages—the dangers resulting from commencing 
the settlement ofa country shaded by one immense forest—the 
inroads made by disease, and their dependance upon Europe 
for most of the necessaries of life, did not quench the ardour 
they had long felt in the promotion of literature. They relin- 
guished many of their enjoyments to the advancement of this 
object, and cheerfully lent their exertions to convey these 
blessings down the stream of time to millions yet unborn. 
With such aspirit of munificence, it would have been nat- 
urally supposed, that their descendants, appreciating these 
blessings, would have annually swollen the tide of good by 
increasing the funds of our universities. When with their 
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scanty pittance our ancestors were able to found colleges, and 
place them on so firma basis, they doubtless looked forward 
with pleasure to the time, when America, increasing in wealth 
and population, should be as much distinguished for its litera- 
ture and science, as it was for its extent; when the field of 
immensity should be traced by the eye of the astronomer, and 
the exploits of the Hero should live on canvass and in song. 
These expectations unhappily have not been realized, and the 
destitution of taste which to the eye of a foreigner appears 
characteristical of our countrymen, has made us the by-word 
and reproach of the Reviewers of Europe. Some of the caus- 
es which have prevented these states from assuming a high 
rank in the Republic of Letters, it is our object in the present 
essay to delineate. 

For more than a céntury after the arrival of our ancestors at 
Plymouth, they were occupied in clearing the forests, in open- 
ing a free communication with neighbouring provinces, and 
in defending themselves against the attacks of the savages. 
To these invasions they were momentarily exposed, and 
scarcely a year rolled over them, without bringing with it, its 
tale of horror. The smoke of distant dwellings by day, and 
the blazing column by night, exhibited the melancholy pic- 
ture of a village in ruins ; while the report of the distant gun 
from the ambushed enemy, apprised the orphan that his father 
was no more. With a resolution which will call forth the 
plaudits of the future historian, and adorn the pages of our 
early history, they rid themselves. of these invaders, who had 
long poured their desolating legions upon them, and like the 
overflowings of a volcano had buried the strength and beauty 
of many of the villages in one promiscuous ruin. To defend 
themselves against these attacks, to which they were momenta- 
rily exposed, the frontier villages were garrisoned, and the 
expense which fell upon the colonies was defrayed by their in- 
dustry and unparalleled exertions. They were involved in 
every war between England and France, and defended them- 
selves with invincible courage against the numerous incursions 
of the French and their savage allies. Their taxes were in 
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this manner greatly increased, and much of the burden and ex- 
penses of these wars fell upon them. Destitute of wealth, 
they found little of their surplus income remaining after these 
heavy contributions, and the support of their literary institu- 
tions was derived, either from private munificence, or from 
the tuition of the students. The opportunities thus presented 
for improvement in science, literature and the fine arts, were 
limited, while the incomes of few of our countrymen permitted 
them to educate their children in Europe. In this situation 
they remained until the cessation of hostilities in 1763. 

They had but just begun to enjoy the blessings of peace, 
and had hardly recovered from the devastations and embar- 
rassments of the old French war, when that of the Revolution 
gave an universal excitement to the public mind. The temple 
of Janus was again opened, and the shouts of battle and the 
roar of cannon were again wafted onthe breeze. The energy 
of the nation was roused, and the talents of thousands before 
unknown, now appeared to the view of their countrymen. 
Their minds were exercised in infusing resolution into the des- 
ponding, and in reviving the spirits of the dejected. The 
eyes of the nation were fixed on this great struggle, and the 
world looked forward with unusual interest to its termination. 
Frém the press, issued nothing but addresses written to enkin- 
die the ardour of patriotism, and cement the statés of the un- 
ion, while the poet sung in melodious numbers the future glo- 
ries of America, or harmonized his strains to her victories and 
her triumphs. The public mind was engrossed with its pres- 
ent dangers and its future prospects, while for several years 
success seemed to frown upon all their exertions. Literature 
and Science could hardly be expected to engross the affections 
of those who were momentarily exposed to attack, and whose 
liberties were threatened with instant annihilation. 

At no period previous to the conclusion of the revolutionary 
war, were the colonies sufficiently advanced in wealth and 
population to endow our colleges with the same munificence as 
those of Europe. The talents elicited by this contest, and 
exhibited in the senate and the field, convinced the world, that 
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the energy which enabled us to overcome our antagonist, and 
wrest this country from the grasp of Britain, would hereafter 
be displayed not only in the active scenes of life, but in the 
flowery path of literature, in the creations of the poet, andin 
the discoveries of the philosopher. 

After the peace of 1783, when our independence was ac- 
knowledged by the courts of Europe, numerous avenues to 
wealth were presented to the view of our countrymen, and 
called forth that enterprise which had been so conspicuous in 
the field. Our ships visited every port, bore our surplus pro- 
duce to every quarter of the globe, and returned laden with 
the luxuries ofthe world. The certainty of success, induced 
many of our countrymen to embark in this career, and those 
talents which would have shone in any sphere, were now de- 
voted to the accumulation of riches. 

Fame is so evanescent, and possesses so little nutrition, 
that few men will be contented with pursuing it, while wealth 
holds out to their eager grasp, its numerous enjoyments. -Man 
is composed so much of flesh and blood, that the wreath of ap- 
plause, how much soever it may feed his vanity, will not fur- 
nish "him with those necessaries which are indispensable to his 
existence. Distinction intoxicates the minds of the young 
while seen at a distance, but when associated with poverty and 
hunger, and thus realized by the possessor, its charms van- 
ish away. Of those men of literary renown whose names 
have lived for ages, few can be found whose lives were not 
enshrouded in storms and tempests, and whose sufferings have 
not proved beacons tothe young adventurer. There are but 
few of these, who would not willingly have exchanged their 
gloomy garrets, with all their celebrity, for the luxuries 
of wealth. Tasso, who wrote a sonnet toa cat, in which he 
begs the light of her eyes to write by, not being able to pro- 
cure acandle, would have thought it a cheap purchase to have 
given his present and future fame, for the blessings of compe- 
tence. The melancholy career of those who wrestled with 
poverty while living, and who received the meed of praise 
‘only. after their decease, would naturally deter most minds from 
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entering this dreary road, unless it was divested of its bitter- 
ness. 

The French Revolution which soon after arrested the atten- 
tion of mankind, and like an immense whirlpool drew the sur- 
rounding nations into its vortex, presented to the inhabitants 
of this country most of the carrying trade of the world. “This, 
with.the high price paid for our produce, poured in upon our 
land much of the wealth of Europe, and dazzled the eyes of 
most of the inhabitants of these states. With the increas- 
ed means of acquiring wealth, extravagance kept pace, and 
the public taste soon became vitiated. A part of their super- 
fluous wealth was expended in the erection of splendid build- 
ings, and in decorating them with costly furniture. The silk- 
worm laboured to adorn their persons, while their tables ex- 
hibited the luxuries of every clime from ‘‘ Indus to the pole.” 
Equipages and villas fascinated the eyes, and engrossed the 
affections of the rich, while those possessing the golden mean 
struggled to acquire that wealth which would give them distinc- 
tion. “He that laid the brick, he that moulded the person 
into shape, and he that plied the shears,” were clothed in 
rich attire, and fared sumptuously, while the author was com- 
pelled to mingle in the bustle of life, to procure a subsistence. 
Genius drooped for want of culture, and from the first settle- 
ment of the country down to the year 1800, not a dozen indi- 
viduals had supported themselves by their works, unless the 
authors of spelling-books and arithmetics are included. 

[To be resumed in the next number. | 
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THE BATTLE OF NEW-ORLEANS, 
' Jan. 7—Evenrnc. 


‘TWAS gone, the latest gleam of day, 
Beneath the star of evening’s ray, 
In deep repose the Britons lay, 

Py Mississippi silently. 


Hush’d was the soldier’s busy hum, 
Still were the trumpet and the drum, 
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Each pacing sentinel was dumb, 
Or gave his watchword cheerily. 


Slow from the stream the fog arose, 

And gently as the river flows, 

Stretch’d o’er Columbia’s slumbering foes, 
Its murky mantle gloomily. 


The breeze that scarcely seemed to breathe, 

Or wave the vapours.curling wreath, 

Swept o’er the forms that slept beneath, 
And sigh’d around them mournfully. 


The clock that toll’d the mournful hour, 

In yonder city’s spiry tower. 

Echoed in Pack’nam’s tented bow’r, 
And rung his death knell solemnly. 


The distant tramping, faint and low, 

Warn’d Pack’nam of the coming foe, 

He bade each Briton meet the blow, 
And front the danger manfully. 


Why starts the soldier from his bed ” 

His dream of fancied bliss is fled, 

The red cross waves above his head, 
To meet the star of liberty. 


To horse—to horse—the Britons leap ; 

Wild as the roaring of the deep, 

Along the plain our squadrons sweep, 
Columbia’s gallant chivalry. 


Jackson, the lion chief, is there, 

And Coffee cheers his troops to war, 

Beneath Columbia’s silver star 
Shouting for death or victory. 


Wild as the rushing of the flood, 

Hoarse as the roaring of the wood, 

They meet, and dye their swords in blood ; 
They meet and charge for liberty. 
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‘‘ Stand, Britons ! stand unmov’d the shock. 

Firm as Gibraltar’s spiry rock, 

Firm as the oak the whirlwinds rock, 
O! think of Spain and victory.” 


** Columbia's heroes! charge the foe— 

Lay all their towering honours low,— 

Tell them how hard the freeman’s blow ; 
O! think of hoine and liberty.” 


Each Briton rears his haughty crest, 
Burns every freeman’s throbbing breast, 
His madd’ning pulses know no rest, 

Till heav’n shall crown bis gallantry. 


The bullet sings, wide streams the gore, 

Re-echoes Mississippi’s shore, 

The sabres clang, the cannon’s roar, 
The shout for death or victory. 


Long roars the gun, long rings the blade, 
And ‘neath the death-clouds gloomy shade, ° 
Columbia’s heroes, undismay’d, | 

Still shout, still charge, for liberty. 


Hush’d is the din, the fight is o’er, 

Still is the cannon’s awful roar, 

And Mississippi’s silent shore 
Echoes no more to victory. 


Long shall the Briton rue this night, 

Sad herald of the morrow’s fight, 

When England’s Lion turn’d in flight, 
Scar’d by the Eagle’s glaring eye. 


Ne’er shall the tyrant and the slave, 

Molest again the free and brave, 

Nor meet on Mississippi’s wave, 
With those who fight for liberty. 


THEODORE, 





